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THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Fifth Universal Peace Congress has come and 
gone. Though in most respects like those which have pre- 
ceded it, in some particulars it differed noticeablj from 
them. It was composed very largely of Americans. Out 
of nearly three hundred delegates and adherents who regis- 
tered, only about twenty were from foreign countries. It 
could not well have been otherwise, considering the dis- 
tance to be travelled and the limited financial resources of 
many of the peace workers of Europe. Some of the 
pioneers in the work on the continent expected, up to the 
last moment, to be present, but, to our great regret as 
well as their own, most of them were kept away. 

The Congress, therefore, had a distinct American cast. 
Most of the leading peace workers of this country were 
present. We wish they had all been. It was certainly a 
great mistake for any of them to stay away, unless com- 
pelled by circumstances to do so, as no other Congress of 
this kind will be held in this country, probably, for many 
years to come. It was interesting and refreshing to see 
the eagerness and satisfaction with which some in this 
country who had never before attended a Peace Congress 
entered into and drank in the proceedings. Unfortu- 
nately, but unavoidably, the business of the Congress had 
to be conducted, to a considerable degree, by the few who 
knew the history of previous congresses and the connec- 
tion of the work. 

One of the peculiar features of the Congress was the 
large number of papers carefully prepared beforehand. 
This made the sessions perhaps a little less lively than 
they might otherwise have been, but the permanent results 
of the Congress will be thereby much increased. Nearly 
all phases of the peace question, historic, international, 
individual, were discussed in these papers, some of which 
were of an exceptionally high order. The full report of 
the proceedings when published will form a valuable his- 
toric document and will be a real contribution to the lit- 
erature of peace. 

The Congress had to be conducted under the rules of 
the World's Congress Auxiliary which, in order to pre- 
vent jangling and to keep persons from getting the ad- 
vantage of one another by voting, had made a rule that 
no resolutions should be voted in any of the series of 
congresses. This made the sessions of the Congress less 
spirited than they might otherwise have been, but in real- 
ity much was gained by this arrangement. The resolu- 
tions, instead of being brought up as it happened and 
voted without much study, were presented by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, who carefully took note 



of the leading subjects before the Congress and drafted 
the resolutions accordingly. As the draft of resolutions 
had to be accepted without formal voting, the committee 
were careful to bring forward only such statements as 
were sure to meet with unanimous approval. Notwith- 
standing the limitations imposed by the Congress Auxil- 
iary, under whose courtesy and at whose expense largely 
the Congress was held, there was intense interest and 
much real enthusiasm in the meetings, and it may be 
doubted if any peace congress yet held has been as prac- 
tical as this one in its scope and probable results. This 
it ought to have been at any rate, as it had the others to 
build on. 

The resolutions brought forward by the committee at 
the last business session and accepted with applause as 
they were read were not many in number. It was thought 
best to confine the declarations of the Congress to a few 
important subjects now so prominent in discussion. A 
careful reading of the resolutions will show the wisdom 
of this course. 

In connection with the resolution on a permanent treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain a committee of eleven persons was appointed to 
have an interview with President Cleveland to encourage 
early action in commencing negotiations for such a treaty, 
the way for which has been so perfectly opened by the 
recent action of the British House of Commons. 

Unquestionably, the chief subject before the Congress 
was that of an International Tribunal of Arbitration. 
The action taken on this subject is likely to be far-reach- 
ing in its consequences. In accordance with a suggestion 
made by the New York jurists who presented to the Con- 
gress a plan for the organization of such a tribunal, 
arrangements were made for the appointment of a perma- 
nent committee of jurists and publicists from the differ- 
ent civilized countries, who shall further study the subject 
and co-operate in bringing about the establishment of 
such a court. This committee will be announced as early 
as it can be properly selected. It will have power to add 
to its numbers and to fill vacancies, and will be expected 
from time to time to report to the Peace Congress. 

A committee so constituted, while having no more legis- 
lative power than the Peace Congress, that is, none at all, 
will by its character command the respect of govern- 
ments and will be able to render to national legislative 
bodies an indispensable service by a comprehensive pre- 
liminary study of the subject before it comes up, as it is 
sure soon to do, in the national parliaments for legislative 
action. 

It was a surprise to many who had not hitherto attended 
peace congresses to find from the speeches and reports 
how widely and deeply the cause has taken hold of the 
people, especially in Europe. As one of the speakers 
expressed it, peace workers no longer feel as " lone- 
some " as they once did. They have all at once become 
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in public estimation a very respectable set of people. A 
noteworthy evidence of this change and growth in public 
sentiment was the admirable way in which the press of 
Chicago treated the Congress. The reports were fair and 
full and almost without exception, kindly. Few of the 
congresses held by the Congress Auxiliary have received 
as much sympathetic attention from the Chicago papers 
as the Peace Congress. The same is true in considerable 
measure of the press of the country. 

"While, on account of the existing financial pressure 
and the great attractiveness of the Exposition for those 
in Chicago, the Congress was not as largely attended as 
we had hoped it would be, yet, on the whole, it was 
eminently successful and its good results will be many 
and lasting. It marks a new and important stage in the 
progress of the peace movement that such a congress 
should have been held under the aegis of the great Colum- 
bian Exposition, which in itself is a peace congress of 
vast proportions, whose beneficent influence will be im- 
measurable. 



THE DECISION OF THE BEHRING SEA 
TRIBUNAL. 

The decision of the Behring Sea Tribunal was an- 
nounced on the 15th of August. Technically it is against 
the United States, that is, the five points of article six 
containing the claims put forward by our government are 
decided in favor of the contention of Great Britain. Briefly 
summed up, the decision on these five points is that ; (a) 
Russia had no exclusive jurisdiction in Behring Sea be- 
yond the ordinary three-mile limit ; (b) that England 
never conceded to Russia any exclusive jurisdiction over 
the seal fisheries in Behring Sea outside of the ordinary 
territorial waters ; (c) that the body of water now known 
as Behring Sea was included in the term "Pacific Ocean," 
as used in the treaty of 1825 between Russia and Great 
Britain ; (d) that all the rights of Russia passed to the 
United States by the treaty of 1824 ; (e) that the United 
States has no right to the protection of or property in tbe 
seals frequenting the Pribyloff islands when outside of the 
ordinary three-mile limit. 

The decision on these points has not greatly surprised 
the people of the United States. Many of our best and 
most patriotic citizens have long felt that our claim to an 
exclusive property right in the seals when beyond our 
territorial waters was wholly without warrant. This 
point of international law seems, therefore, to have been 
finally and entirely settled by this decision. It is worthy 
of remark, however, that Justice Harlan and Senator 
Morgan both dissented on this point, and therefore de- 
clined to have their names connected with the regulations 
concerning the seal fisheries proposed by the majority of 
the abitrators. 



These regulations, provided for in the treaty in case a 
property right of the United States should be denied, are 
as follows : 1 . there shall be no pelagic sealing in either 
Behring Sea or the North Pacific from May 1st to 
August 1st. 2. A protected zone is established extending 
sixty miles around the Pribyloff islands, within which there 
shall be no pelagic sealing. 3. Only sailing vessels are 
allowed to take part in pelagic sealing. 4. Such sailing 
vessels must have a special license. 5. A careful record 
must be kept of the number and sex of the seals taken. 

6. The use of nets, firearms and explosives is forbidden. 

7. Only experienced men may be employed in sealing. 
These regulations have made the decision satisfactory 

to the United States, because they practically put an end 
to pelagic sealing on the part of Canada and thus to 
the destruction of the seal by the Canadian sealers. 
In England and Canada it is thought that pelagic sealing 
can not be carried on under these restrictions, and so in 
these countries the impression is strong that the United 
States, while technically defeated, has practically got all 
that she asked and that England has got the worst of it. 

If these regulations are to stand, another interesting 
point of international law will seem to have been sug- 
gested, viz., that a nation having a valuable shore indus- 
try, though it has no exclusive property right beyond 
the three-mile limit, does liave a joint property right with 
other nations beyond this limit, and therefore has a right 
to ask all nations engaging in the industry to agree in 
establishing such regulations of it as will best preserve 
and promote it. If this position be true, the United 
States and England have a right to ask that the other 
nations whose sealing ships may enter Behring Sea shall 
observe these regulations or join with them in making 
others which shall be satisfactory to all. If it be not 
true, the regulations imposed by the arbitrators on the 
United States and England, even though made by their 
own treaty agreement, would seem to have no basis 
whatever, and to be contradictory to the decision of the 
Tribunal as to a property right in the seal herd in the 
open sea. These regulations will leave the seals at the 
mercy of other nations, whose ships can go in at all times 
of the year, while the United States and England, having 
tied their own hands, must stand helplessly by and see 
the Industry ruined. We hope that this decision and the 
accompanying regulations may lead the nations to a 
clearer idea that not only is it their privilege but their 
bounden duty to co-operate in mutual helpfuluess, in all 
that wide realm which belongs to the world in common 
and in which all have their proper right. 

Baron de Courcel, on delivering copies of the decision 
to the agents of both countries, said that he recognized 
the great value of arbitration as a cause of peace between 
nations. He expressed the opinion that every interna- 
tional arbitration renders war less probable, and said he 
looked forward to the time in the near future when it 



